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DEPORTMENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL. 1 

Our subject really resolves itself into two questions : "What 
constitutes satisfactory deportment?" " How can it be secured?" 
It is not so many years since only the second one would have 
been taken into consideration. That is, only the method of 
procedure would have been discussed. We were always and 
eternally discussing methods. It never seemed to occur to us 
that a method is not a thing to be sought for itself, but is only 
a means to an end, and gets its whole character from the purpose 
we have in view ; and it does not yet always occur to us that if 
we can see clearly what we want to accomplish, we will usually 
have gumption enough to get it done. This is especially true of 
our present subject. Primarily, we do not want to know how to 
discipline a high school. Most of us can do that pretty well 
within the limits of our conception of what high -school 
discipline ought to be. What we really need to discuss is that 
conception. The real point to be clear about is, what ought our 
deportment to be, and so this is the main question for our 
present consideration. The question of method is not only 
subordinate to this, but will be largely disposed of when this is 
fully and definitely answered. 

With the question thus fairly before us, visions of all sorts 
of high-school discipline come before us, from the hands-on- 
shoulders, lock-step style of a prison, which has been duplicated, 
in spirit, if not in all its motions, in some of our schools, to 
what we might dignify as the "laissez faire," or freely translated, 
the "let go," or the no-discipline-at-all-style, which has also 
had its day in some high places. But common sense on the one 
hand, which penetrates our scholastic heads with some difficulty, 
and some rather rough experiences on the other, have shown the 
folly of both these extreme conditions, and our problem today 
would seem to be to seek some "golden mean." 

1 Read before the High-School Section of the Michigan State Teachers' Asso- 
ciation. 
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And first let us ask, is deportment, as deportment, in itself, 
an object, a purpose, of high-school work, or is it subordinate 
to some higher purpose, a means to some other end, which the 
high school is more especially designed to reach? If the former 
is the case, and our practice would often seem to indicate that 
it is, we must look in deportment itself for the qualities which 
determine what it ought to be. But when we think of it, we are 
struck at once by the absence of inherent qualities. We use with 
regard to it some such adjective as proper, fitting, seemly, or the 
opposite, words which imply that it is always judged with refer- 
ence to some standard outside itself. There is no such thing as 
deportment correct in itself ; it is correct only when it is fitting 
to the occasion, adapted to what the circumstances require. It 
is always, in other words, whether in school or out, subordinate 
to the surrounding conditions or circumstances, or to the purpose 
of the occasion. What high-school deportment should be then 
is determined by high-school conditions ; it must be shaped 
according to the end which the high school has in view, and 
must derive its character from the requirements of that end. 

First, then, we must inquire what are the general conditions 
of the high school affecting deportment. Our first answer is, 
that it is an assembly of pupils, and where people gather 
together or associate with one another, certain kinds of conduct 
are recognized as proper, certain other kinds as improper. In 
this fact lies the first standard by which to judge the conduct of 
our children. What polite society requires of its members when 
they come together, to church, to lectures, to concerts, to various 
social gatherings, that the school should require of its pupils. 
The conduct of well-bred people towards one another should be 
the standard of the conduct of the pupils. Two things are 
especially characteristic of this conduct : First, the observance 
of certain outward formalities of speech and action, which serve 
as distinguishing marks of good breeding; and, secondly, a 
certain inner spirit which characterizes all well-bred actions, a 
spirit which is manifested in delicacy of feeling for the wishes 
of others, and thoughtful, careful, consideration for their interests 
and welfare. Moreover, in such social relations, when they have 
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the true ring, there is the very highest sense of honor, and 
mutual trust and confidence. Now take this high standard into 
the high school, let all the relations of the pupils- and of the 
teachers be modeled according to its true spirit, and, so far as 
general conduct is concerned, we want nothing more. 

What to permit in our schoolhouses, what to reject, can 
easily be tested by such a standard as this. Pushing and hauling 
and scuffling ; loud or boisterous talk or laughter ; rough, 
uncouth, or evil language; screeching or silly giggling; softness 
or lasciviousness in the relations of boys and girls ; ungenerous 
rivalry; disregard of the feelings, wishes, interests of others, 
whether teachers or fellow-pupils; these and others like them, 
are vicious and out of place in a high school, not because it is a 
high school, but because they are vicious and out of place 
anywhere. On the other hand, all ordinary conversations, pleas- 
antries, and movements, such as are not under the ban elsewhere, 
are perfectly proper in and about the school building, and there 
is no reason why they should not be allowed in all the general 
movements and relaxations of the school. Decorous conduct is 
all we ought to ask, and what we ought to have, and whatsoever 
is more than this in our regulations is out of place. 

It needs only to be asked whether conduct during recitations, 
or during study periods, or whatever other general periods or 
exercises there may be, requires any different principle. Remem- 
bering that deportment is always subordinate to the main work 
of the school, it is at least conceivable that more strict require- 
ments would be necessary during the time of the actual sessions. 
Certainly the work of the recitation hour demands the whole 
attention of the pupil ; whispering, talking, disorder of any 
kind, is then not allowable. So in regard to a study period, 
talk as we will about it, all confusion is inconsistent with real 
study. In both these cases the authority of the teachers should 
secure the necessary conditions, although crankiness in these 
matters is by no means necessary. But all the conditions are 
provided for in the general principle that conduct should always 
be befitting the occasion. 

Deportment, then, is not the primary purpose of the school, 
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but is, in fact, simply an incident of school keeping. But this 
does not belittle the importance of our present subject. Proper 
conduct on the part of the pupils underlies all school work. If 
the school is too loosely run, good work is simply impossible. If 
the regulations are unreasonably strict, the school and school 
life loses much of the value it ought to have for the pupils. The 
purpose of our regulations should be to keep the school in good 
working order. When this purpose is subserved, when the pupils 
are able to make the progress that the school should afford 
them the opportunity of making, our order is good, and we 
need ask nothing more of it. But we are not quite in position 
to see just what the best interests of the school demand; much 
less are we in position to discuss ways and means for reaching 
best results. For this purpose we need to change our ground 
and approach our subject in a different way. 

Now I have just tried to emphasize the fact that orderliness 
is necessary to good school work. Let me venture the state- 
ment that orderliness, after all, is not the real thing we are seek- 
ing. Underneath all conduct, as well as all our work, lies 
something fundamental and vastly more important, but some- 
thing we too often forget or overlook. This primary thing is a 
little hard to designate by a single term, and not wholly easy 
to understand. Mr. Bryce in his American Commonwealth some- 
where speaks of the fact, that men in crowds act quite differently 
from what they would alone. A mob, a mass, a body of people 
together, will do with unanimous impulse things that many of 
them, perhaps all, when alone, would shrink from or wholly con- 
demn. The Paris mob, for example, is notoriously as fierce and 
blood thirsty as a tiger, a reputation that does not especially 
apply to individual Parisians. It is as if when men gather 
together, they blend into one body, with one soul, one common 
animating purpose, and it is the mass, not the individuals com- 
posing it, that is mainly responsible for any action taken. There 
is in other words what the French have called an esprit de corps, 
a mass spirit, to which each individual surrenders himself, and 
which, except so far as they have surrendered, is always differ- 
ent from the spirit of the individuals composing the mass. 
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But a mob, or a crowd, is an evanescent thing; it dissolves 
and passes away, and its spirit goes with it, perhaps forever. 
But when an assembly meets frequently and regularly, its 
common life of one day passes over to the next, and so 
gradually assumes a fixed habitual character, and becomes 
the tone or spirit of the assembly. Now, in the case of the 
school, this tone, this common spirit of the scholastic mass, is 
for us a living reality, and is the one great fact with which we 
have to reckon. It is the animating life of the school. In vari- 
ous ways, and in varying degrees, it reaches and controls every 
pupil. No one wholly escapes its influence ; most, within the 
limits of its action, yield to it completely. The spirit in which 
the individual performs his daily tasks and goes about his daily 
walks is mainly a reflection of it, and from it all school work, 
even the more particularly scholastic, derives its quality and its 
value. Conduct, with which we are more particularly interested 
now, cannot possibly be far wrong, if the spirit of the school is 
right : it cannot possibly be right, even when outwardly con- 
forming to the regulations, if that spirit is vicious. To those 
who come within the range of its action it is always according 
to its own quality, uplifting or degrading, and its influence on 
the individual is the most powerful influence the school ever 
exerts, and the most lasting, and so it may be the most valuable 
or the most baneful. Because of its tone a school may be the 
most pernicious institution in a community; it may be, and it 
ought to be, by far the most beneficial. 

All this makes it plain that if we can control the spirit of 
the school, we thereby reach and control, not simply deport- 
ment, but also everything else that we care to control, not even 
excepting scholarship. How far can we do so ? In general I 
would answer that we can control it completely, and we should ; 
but this answer needs some qualification. The spirit of a school 
is not simple, but very complex. It comprehends, and exercises 
its authority over every phase of school life. It determines the 
attitude of the pupils towards studies, towards play, towards the 
school authorities, in their association with each other, and 
towards every school interest. It may be right in part, or 
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towards certain interests, or certain ends, and wrong in respect 
to others. It is never ideally right towards everything, but may 
be sometimes wholly vicious and wrong. But the essential thing 
now is that it as complex as the school life, and so will change 
with every different blending of the elements that compose that 
life. These elements may be grouped under two great heads : 
(1) The individual characteristics of the component pupils ; (2) 
the conditions thrown around the school or made for it by those 
in charge. 

Of the first there is but little to say. Pupils, like poets, are 
born, not made. We cannot make more of them than the 
capacity nature has given allows. Then pupils are also made, 
and the influences in their formation are those of the home, of 
the community in which they have grown up and the schools 
through which they have passed. Our pupils as we get them 
are a compound of all these elements, inherent or inherited 
qualities, home, town, and school influences. As high-school 
teachers we had nothing to do with this result. We can only 
accept it, and make the most of it. If our pupils all came up 
through moral and cultured influences, our school would have a 
different problem. If they are largely recruited from the worse 
element abounding in all our large towns, the problem grows in 
perplexity. My grandmother used frequently to say to me 
about school ; " You cannot get a bigger stick o' timber nor the 
log you took to mill." These are our logs, our timber must be 
accordingly. 

But whatever the condition in which our pupils come to us, 
the spirit in which they approach us, approach the school, and 
approach their work, is still within our reach. If the character 
is not what it should be, our problem may be more difficult, but 
it is still our problem and one that demands our solution. Evi- 
dently all the other influences of the school we control. We 
can make them what we will, and within the limits that the 
character of our material imposes upon us, we can make the 
spirit of the school what we will. Whether we know it or not, 
we do make it what it is, and therefore are in every way respon- 
sible for the character of the school. 
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It ought to be evident now that the secret of good school- 
keeping lies in the ability to get at the heart of the school. One 
problem then remains. The heart of the school is the spirit, and 
the problem is to reach and control it. In this case to have 
stated the problem is more than half of the solution ! For the 
heart of the school is as tender as a girl's and the teacher who 
really sets out to find its susceptible side, will, with a little tact 
and judgment, find no serious difficulty. Approach the school 
in the right spirit, put faith in it, win its confidence, be cautious 
but sure in your movements, gain its respect, let it feel your good 
will at every proper opportunity, and you will soon find it will 
respond to your advances, and in the end the conquest is yours. 
When once you have gained its good will, and its fullest confi- 
dence, your problem is solved and you can do with it as you like. 

Since to those who have not had experience in this kind of 
wooing the problem may not seem so simple, it may be worth 
while to examine it more in detail. To lay down specific rules 
in this kind of procedure would, of course, be impossible. But 
there are certain indispensable conditions which may be stated. 

I. Let me recall the requirement laid down by the rhetori- 
cians to make a successful orator : First, he must be a good man. 
No skill in any other direction could overcome a deficiency in 
this respect. The same is the first requirement here. The 
teacher must be a good man or a good woman, and for a similar 
reason. Confidence is the first element of success in both cases, 
and confidence is based primarily on sincerity and uprightness 
of character. But goodness in the modern sense is a broader 
term than in the ancient, and in it are included kindness of 
spirit, and a kindly, courteous sympathy. School-teaching today 
demands more than any other calling what we may call a true 
missionary spirit, a spirit to reach out and make one's life as 
useful and serviceable as possible to those to whom he is sent. 
If the teacher has not this spirit, and is sincere, he should resign 
at once from his profession ; he has not the elements for proper 
success. If these are the elements of his character, and they 
are accompanied with good sense and good judgment, all the 
rest is easy. 
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2. Then we should remember that we are seeking to reach a 
mass-spirit, and hence need to study carefully the composition 
of that mass. The pupils are not all equal units in it ; some are 
leaders, others follow. The mere whispered sentiment of one 
may be the controlling spirit on the subject about which it is 
uttered, while the loud clamor of a dozen may pass entirely 
unheeded. We must know, then, those leaders, get in touch 
with them, gain their interest, and keep it always with us. If 
they are against us, our task is well-nigh hopeless. 

3. We should study carefully the character of our regula- 
tions, and of all our disciplinary acts. Let us remember that 
our main aim is not deportment, but the spirit of our school. In 
all our actions we need to have an eye single to that main pur- 
pose. It is far better to forego a point for the time being than 
seriously to alienate our school. If our school is not in good 
condition, and we wish to make it so, again we must remember 
that the process is necessarily a slow one, and the procedure 
must be cautious. We cannot suddenly change the character of 
a school or its tone, but we can by wise measures gradually work 
it up to the desired level. We must look carefully also at the 
results of our measures. An immediate effect may be good, a 
remote bad, or vice versa. If we are wise we will work carefully 
for the final effect. We must learn to put a little leaven in our 
mass, and then wait patiently for it to work itself out. The best 
things we can do are always the things that work themselves out 
very slowly. 

4. The teacher wants, of course, the good-will of his school ; 
he wants more than that, he wants their regard, their affection. 
But this good-will, this regard, should not be confused with mere 
popularity, and the teacher should never be the demagogue and 
take for his cue to flatter, to please, and cajole. A certain good- 
fellowship is desirable, but mere good-fellowship helps not at all 
in any legitimate purposes, and if there is nothing more, it is 
positively vicious in its influence. Pupils, like everybody else, 
respect strength, firmness of purpose, earnest uprightness of 
intention, and, without these qualities the teacher will never gain 
the hold on them that he ought, or accomplish the results that 
we expect from the school. 
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5. Although I am urging that the main attention be given to 
the spirit or tone of the school, we should nevertheless remem- 
ber that the matter of order cannot be neglected. A school 
must be regulated ; it will not take care of itself, and a disor- 
derly school cannot be in good spirit. Vicious things of all 
kinds must be crushed out with a strong hand, and the severest 
measures are sometimes necessary. There should always and 
everywhere be present the pervading influence of authority. But 
in adopting sharp measures care should be taken to see that the 
sentiment of the school is on the side of the teacher and against 
the culprit. Then the teacher can proceed safely, and the effect 
of a just punishment always raises the tone of the school. 
Authority should always be accompanied by an evident feeling 
of good-will and good-fellowship on the part of the teachers. 
A school should never be turned loose, but if at times of relaxa- 
tion the teachers mingle with the pupils freely and on intimate 
terms, all direct restraint will be unnecessary. 

6. All regulations and requirements should not only be reason- 
able in themselves, but be such that they can be made to appear 
reasonable to the pupils. 

Matthew Arnold has said that there is something in human 
nature that makes for righteousness, and sweet reasonableness is 
what he has called the wonderful power over the world emanat- 
ing from the life and teachings of Christ. Evidently the two 
things go together. We cannot proceed in the government of 
our schools upon the old doctrine that our children are naturally 
prone to evil, and we must therefore punish the evil out of them. 
The old doctrine is true ; they are prone to evil. But it is only half 
the truth ; they are also prone to good. We cannot punish evil 
out of them, but by constant appeals we can develop the good 
that is in them. Sweet reasonableness is the appeal to the good, 
and that should be our one great principle in the control of a 
school. A reasonable demand, from an evidently kind hearted 
and sympathetic teacher, will never fall unheeded upon a school 
whose affection he has already won. 

7. Finally, the teacher must make the school a pleasant and 
happy place for the children. He must show an interest in their 
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plans, treat always with respect what sometimes seem to him mere 
whims and foibles. The teacher must live with them, get into 
their common life, and let his maturer and stronger spirit be 
one of the influences that go to make it up. He must so 
conduct himself that his pupils like to come where he is, and 
feel that it is both sweet and profitable to be in association with 
him. About the school, just as far as possible, should be gath- 
ered all the pleasures and all the interests of the pupils. It 
would be an enormous advantage to our work if all schoolhouses 
were built with rooms for all kinds of social gatherings, and with 
adequate playgrounds attached. The sense of freedom and of 
ownership that would result would do much to develop good char- 
acter. Each boy or each girl should be able to walk through the 
halls with the feeling of pride : "This is my school, I make it what 
it is ; here I can do as I please." If, then, our school is in proper 
spirit, we need never fear that the boy or the girl will please to 
do that which is wrong. 

Webster Cook. 
High School, Saginaw, E. S. 



